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They had not only completely failed to attract the new voter., but
they had in two years lost over a fifth of their old party voters.
On the figures it was obvious that of these two classes the very
great majority had voted for Hitler.

The significance of his victory lay in the fact that he had
brought out to the poll so many who had not yet voted before,
and a leader who can do that is, from the point of view of the realist
party leader, a rival with whom one must very seriously reckon.
From that point of view it was immaterial whether or no so over-
whelming a success was an embarrassment as much as a matter
for excited self-congratulation. That success meant that the appeal
for unity, which, as far as the government, if not the President,
was concerned, was an appeal for middle-class unity, had failed
entirely in favour of an appeal to revolutionary action. So long
as that appeal was made and answered, even if the initial answer
had, relatively speaking, been feeble and impressive only in con-
trast to the utter failure of the government's appeal, so long as
the National Socialist party maintained its attitude of frenzied
opposition to the state, to the national government, to the national
parliament, and to the national policy no middle-class coalition
even of the loosest type was possible. Except at the cost of humi-
liating concessions such as his own attitude had made impossible
Bruening had to choose between resigning and fighting with the
support of the President against a parliamentary majority. On
the figures no majority was possible. Even with the support of all
the bourgeois parties the government could count on less than
200 votes. It was dependent for its parliamentary life on the votes
of the Socialists.

But to the casuists of the Centrum the situation did not appear
desperate. To them, Hitler whom they did not know, was prefer-
able to Hugenberg whom they knew only too well, and with whom
the cabinet's personal feud was particularly bitter. They appre-
ciated the significance neither of Hitler nor of his party. They
did not want to appreciate it. With calm cynicism they reflected
that every party leader has his price and that the immediate aim
of policy was to find out what that price was. They did not believe
in a Hitlerite revolution and still less in the threats of it made